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repeated, in order to occupy certain positions of great strategic
value and indispensable for future operations.
The Legionnaires were already acquainted with that road
that led up to the porous rocks overlooking Telat. The First
Banner had been reinforced with numerous South American
volunteers, who were eager to take part in the fighting.
And the initial engagement was not exactly a sham battle.
They had to use their bayonets several times, leaping among
the rocks. Sergeant Herben, of the Second Company, fell
headlong from a cliff, locked in struggle with a Moor. Soon
after, another sergeant, faithful to the Legionary tradition of
never abandoning a wounded or a dead comrade on the field,
recovered the body. Captain Fortea, of the police, who was
serving as Franco's aide^ fell with a bullet through his chest.
The triumph was swift, for the enemy did not resist the
spirited thrust of the Spanish troops. General Cavalcanti and
his General Staff, who had witnessed the operation, con-
gratulated Major Franco when he arrived. "This is the
greatest day in the history of the Legion," he exaggerated.
Franco later remarked, "I think it was the first day they
observed us at close range."
The cold made its appearance. Torrential rains, that left
the roads mired with a reddish clay, burst on the encamp-
ment at Segangan. They were grey days and icy nights, in-
terminable, in constant alarm, for the camp was dominated
by the imposing hulk of Mount Uisan, like the wall of an
invulnerable citadel. On the heights were the posts of the
Moorish guards, and under cover of night the Moorish
snipers slipped out to harass the encampments and positions.
The conquest of this natural fortress, with its savage peaks,
its vertical fissures and its ravines, would require a slow and
expensive operation. Aside from the fact that the enemy saw
themselves very well protected in their resistance, the aid of
artillery could not be relied upon, for the reason that it would